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SCOUT  WONG 

BY  RICHARD  CONNELL 

(^From  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  March  18,  1923) 


CHINATOWN  and  d'Bow'ry.  All  abo-o- 
oard  for  Chinatown  and  d'Bow'ry! 
Round  trip  only  one  doUah!  See 
them  mysterious  and  i-omantic  Orien- 
tals in  their  native  haunts.  See  d'  under- 
woild.  All  for  one  dollah.  ladies  and  gents. 
Chinatown  and  d'Bow'ry.    All  abo-o-oard!' 

If  you  are  new  to  New  York  you  will  do 
well  to  hark  to  the  eloquent  gentleman  with 
the  megaphone.  You  will  slip  your  dollar — 
romance  is  cheap  at  any  price — into  his 
hand,  and  you  will  slip  yourself  into  h;s 
many  seated  chariot  between  the  two  school- 
teachers from  Peoria  and  me  patriarch  who 
is  hired  nightly  to  occupy  a  seat  and  thus 
act  as  a  nucleus  and  draw  trade.  He,  poor 
fellow,  will  glide  out  of  the  car  just  before 
it  starts,  and  follow  its  disappearing  tail 
lights  with  wistful  eye,  for,  kin  to  Tantalus, 
he  is  always  just  about  to  start  on  that  mys- 
terious and  romantic  expedition,  but  he 
never  does.  One  does  not  wonder  that  his 
hair  is  white,  his  eye  pensive. 

Presently,  after  half  a  dozen  warning 
crankings  of  the  motor  and  many  final 
sounding.  "All  abo-o-oards"  you  will  rumble 
on  your  way.  Of  course  Chinatown  and  the 
Bowery  are  not  what  they  were.  Nothing 
is.  Gone  are  the  opium  dens  where  for  a 
modest  fee  one  could  see  a  white  girl  reclin- 
ing on  what  was  appropriately  called  a  bank, 
and  could  hear  it  hoarsely  hinted  that  she 
was  a  New  York  society  girl  before  the 
Highbinders  lured  her  way  from  her  Fifth 
Avenue  home  and  taught  her  the  solace  of 
the  pipe.  It  was  rumored  that  she  had 
butterflies  tattooed  on  her  patrician  spine. 

Gone,  too,  are  the  Tongs.  Those  secret 
political  gangs,  fierce  in  their  hates  as  a 
Corsican  vendetta,  and  more  subtle,  once 
rent  Chinatown  asunder.  The  Hip  Sings 
killed  the  On  Leongs  on  sight,  and  vice 
versa,  and  many  a  Caucasian  tourist  had  his 
evening  spoiled  by  a  pellet  from  a  forty- 
five  intended  for  some  pig-tailed  head.  But 
the  Chinaman,  before  anything  else,  is  a 
business  man,  and  when  it  was  seen  that  the 


Tongs,  by  turning  Mott  Sv;reet  and  Pell 
Street  into  shooting  galleries,  were  driving 
away  trade,  the  Tongs  got  together,  buried 
the  hatchet  and  erected  a  handsome  busi- 
ness association  building,  where  all  is  ami- 
cable, and  where  the  pleasingly  pacific 
tinkle  of  the  cash  register  replaces  the 
martial  crack  of  the  automatic. 

Beefsteak  John  still  exists  just  around  the 
corner  and  he  has  been  jomed  of  late  years 
by  Beefsteak  Frank,  Beefsteak  .Joe,  Beef- 
steak Emil  and  Beefsteak  Isadore,  all  dis- 
tressingly antiseptic  with  plate  glass  and 
tile.  No  longer  are  the  sawdust  floors  apt, 
in  the  morning's  sweeping,  to  essay  a  couple 
of  human  eyes  left  behind  by  customers 
during  the  virile  debates  of  the  night  before. 

And  yet,  though  its  former  glamour  has 
faded,  the  trip  to  Chinatown  is  worth  the 
taking.  Here  Chinese  food  is  at  its  best, 
and  to  their  favorite  restaurants  go  nightly 
devotees'  of  chop  suey  and  caow  main,  hun- 
gry pilgrims,  eager  to  manipulate  the  nimble 
chopstick.  Follow  them.  Alight  from  your 
chariot,  go  down  a  little  dim  side  street, 
pass  a  series  of  incredibly  oM  men  in  leather 
coats  and  derby  hats,  pasf.  four  Chinese 
grocery  stores  whose  windows  are  filled 
with  twisted  roots  like  countless  small, 
naked,  rickety  babies,  pass  an  alley,  then 
come  to  a  door  where  the  rich  perfume  of 
cooking  bamboo  shoots  rushes  out  to  em- 
brace you,  stumble  up  the  stairs,  and  you 
will  come  to  the  restaurant  of  Li  Tow  Foo, 
the  oldest  man  in  the  world.  If  you  will  go 
through  the  large  main  room  into  the  small- 
er one  and  seat  yourself  under  an  em- 
broidered picture  of  two  brillant  red 
chickens  defending  their  bright  blue  brood 
from  a  flaming  hawk,  presently  there  will 
come  to  you  what  undei  the  mild  beaded 
lanterns  appears  to  be  a  smile  on  top  of  an 
apron,  but  which,  when  It  draws  near,  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  Chinese  boy  That  will  be 
Wong. 

Wong  made  his  entry  into  these  states  in 
a  basket.  He  was  eight  at  the  time  and 
small  for  his  age;  so  the  basket  was  not 
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large  and  was  passed  by  the  immigration 
a.ithorities  as  laundry.  Wong  was  related 
in  some  distant  way  to  Li  Tow  Foo,  possib- 
ly as  a  great-great  great-grandchild  twice  re- 
moved. That  ancient  providentially  needed 
someone  small  and  spry  to  tend  the  sizzling 
shrimps  and  pare  the  water  chestnuts  in  his 
restaurant;  so  he  took  Wong  in,  gave  him  a 
cot  in  the  room  where  the  fifteen  other 
waiters  and  cooks  slept,  fitted  him  out  in 
third-hand  clothes,  and,  each  year,  at  the 
feast  of  the  Nine  Thousand  Minor  Devils, 
gave  him  ten  cents  to  buy  firecrackers. 

Wong,  as  he  approached  his  fourteenth 
year,  was  promoted,  without  increase  in  pay, 
to  be  a, waiter,  and  was  permitted  to  keep 
the  tips  he  was  not  seen  taking.  A  daily 
and  liberal  diet  of  shi-impb  and  noodles  had 
made  him  round,  plump  and  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  Neither  Giotto  nor  a  compass  could 
have  drawn  a  more  perfect  circle  than  his 
face,  and  his  eyes  were  as  bright  as  the 
buttons  on  a  musical-comedy  tenor's  shoes. 
One  hardly  noticed  anything  about  him,  how- 
ever, but  his  smile,  which  enveloped  his  en- 
tire countenance,  engulfed  his  eyes  and  even 
threatened  his  ears.  His  manner  was  shy 
to  the  point  of  downright  timidity,  for  his 
associate  waiters  were  all  older,  bigger  and 
wiser,  and  from  the  first  they  kept  him  in 
his  place  with  high-squealed  admonitions 
and  many  cuffs.  His  vocabulary  was  strict- 
ly utilitarian,  and  confined  lO  such  useful 
phrases  as  "Plied  slimps,"  twenty  fi'sens' 
and  "Go  helly." 

He  had  not,  however,  allowed  his  mind  to 
lie  dormant  but  had  patiently  learned  to 
pick  out  the  simpler  English  words  from 
evening  papers  that  customers  sometimss 
abandoned.  When  Li  Tow  Foo  caught  him 
doing  this  he  smacked  his  ear  with  a  hand 
as  hard  and  dry  as  the  claw  of  a  mummified 
crab.  Li  Tow  Foo  was  a  philospher;  he 
knew  that  education  makes  servant 
problems. 

But  in  that  combination  of  chemistry  and 
spirit  called  Wong  there  was  a  persistence 
that  no  amount  of  smacking  on  the  ear,  or 
anywhere  else,  could  down.  Read  he  would. 
He  salvaged  a  discarded  first  reader  and 
laboriously  hammered  into  his  brain'the  odd 
facts  that  a  snake  meant  "S"  and  a  pole  "I," 
whereas  the  same  pole  with  a  lump  meant 
"P,"  and  a  pole  with  a  lump  and  a  tail  meant 
"R."  His  scanty  stock  of  tips  he  expended 
on  his  education.  Long  Sam  Hi  had  gone 
to  school  and  he  undertook  the  instruction 
of  Wong  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  for  short 
words  and  two  cents  for  long  ones.  After 
a  few  years  of  this  arduous  and  costly 
schooling  Wong  could  read  many  words 
that  his  untutored  tongue  could  not  form. 
His  knowledge  of  literature  was  snatched 
by  stealth  from  stray  bits  of  newspaper 
held  in  one  hand  while  in  the  other  he  held 
a  giant  spoon  with  which  he  jostled  the 
shrimps  in  their  vats  or  assembled  fi-om 
various  containers  heaped-up  dishes  of  Mo 
Go  Gi  Pirn,  which  is  mushroom  chicken,  or 
Mo  Go  Gi  Pim,  which  is  mushroom  with 
white  chicken  breast  meat. 

On  one  brisk  spring  afternoon — fateful 
day  in  the  days  of  Wong — Li  Tow  Foo  dis- 
patched him  forth  to  buy  a  duck,  and  Wong, 
as  he  made  his  way  along  Mott  Street, 
walked  with  quick,  proud  step,  for  such  res- 
ponsibility had  never  before  been  his.  On 


the  way  back  from  market  he  had  to  pass  a 
city  playground.  Outside  it  he  halted, 
giued  to  the  pavement,  for  his  eye  had 
caught  a  sight  that  gripped  and  held  it.  He 
saw  Scoutmaster  Peddie  and  his  troop  of 
Boy  Scouts  going  through  their  drill. 

Wong  pressed  his  round  face  against  the 
iron  paling  and  watched.  The  scouts  were 
boys  of  his  age.  But  how  different!  To 
Wong,  as  he  watched,  that  difference 
seemed  almost  infinite.  He  looked  down  at 
his  shoes,  too  big  for  him  and  curling  up  at 
the  toes  like  Dutch  skates;  at  his  trousers, 
which  had  belonged  to  Long  Sam  Hi,  an  en- 
ormous fellow;  at  his  not  too  clean  apron. 
Before  him  the  young  demigods  were 
practicing  signaling  with  gay  red  and  white 
flags.  Wong  s  fascinated  eye  dwelt  on 
every  feature  of  their  attire — their  jaunty 
sombreros;  their  bright  neckcloths;  the 
strange,  cryptic  symbols  on  their  sleeves, 
their  trim  brown  uniforms;  and  a  sigh  came 
up  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  small  yellow 
being. 

The  signaling  was  over,  and  at  an  order 
from  Scoutmaster  Peddie  the  boys  began  a 
hilarious  game  of  chase  the  tail.  Panting, 
laughing  they  zigzagged  near  enough  for 
V/ong  to  touch  them  as  he  stood  outside  the 
railing.  His  heart  was  beating  as  he  had 
never  felt  it  beat  before;  he  wanted  to  run 
in  and  join  the  boys.  But  he  knew  that  it 
would  never  do;  he  did  not  know  how  to 
play,  for  he  had  never  had  a  chance  to 
learn.  Besides,  there  was  the  duck;  it 
seemed  to  weigh  a  ton;  he  had  not  noticed 
its  weight  before.  Slowly  he  forced  him 
self  to  turn  from  the  scene  and  to  straggle 
off  toward  the  side  street  and  up  the  stairs 
into  the  restaurant,  pungent  with  a  hun- 
dred mingled  smells.  Li  Tow  Foo  was  wait- 
ing for  -him  with  a  scowl  and  a  cuff  on  the 
ear  for  taking  so  long.  Wong  did  not  feel 
the  caff;  his  mind  was  with  the  Boy  Scouts 
in  their  trig  uniforms  and  bright  neckcloths. 

Next  day  Wong  found  an  excuse  for  leav- 
ing the  restaurant,  and  once  again  he  went, 
fast  as  his  too  big  shoes  would  let  him,  to 
the  park  where  the  scouts  were  drilling. 
He  pushed  his  round,  absorbed  face  so  hard 
against  the  palings  that  it  was  in  danger  of 
being  caught  between  the  rails,  and,  all  but 
breathless,  watched  the  other  boys,  stand 
ing  like  so  many  khaki  statues  in  a  row, 
erect  and  at  attention. 

Scoutmaster  Peddie  was  calling  the  roll. 
His  voice  was  high,  important  and  a  bit 
querulous.  He  was  not  at  all  the  typical 
scoutmaster.  He  was  a  thin,  youngish  man 
with  prim  lips,  and  he  was  given  to  move- 
ments— one  year,  suffrage;  the  next  prohi- 
bition; for  the  moment.  Boy  Scouts;  in  the 
near  future  something  else,  perhaps  the 
censorship  of  moving  pictures;  his  mind  was 
not  made  up. 

A  father  whose  only  interest  in  move- 
ments was  the  upwara  movement  of  the 
stock  market  made  it  possible  for  Ernest 
Peddie  to  flit  from  movement,  to  movement 
as  flits  the  bee  from  flower  to  flower.  He 
was  finding  the  job  of  directing  the  energies 
of  twenty-four  lower  East  Side  boys  quite 
the  most  streriuous  he  had  ever  undertaken, 
and  his  sensitive  nerves  were  beginning  to 
fray  a  little  at  the  ends. 

Wong  heard  him  read  the  list,  and  saw 
each  boy,  as  his  name  was  called,  step  one 
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pace  forward,  and  snap  his  right  hand, 
three  fingers,  to  his  hat  brim  In  the  scout 
salute. 

"Scout  Vacarelli."  "Here!" 

"Scout  Bimberg."  "Here" 

"Scout  O'Rafferty."  "Here!' 

"Scout  Snitzkin."  "Here!" 

"Scout  Papadopoulos."  "Here!" 

'Scout  Jansen."  "Here!" 

"Scout  Hernandez."  "Here!" 

"Scout  Tomasso."  "Here!" 

As  he  went  down  the  roll  of  scouts  Wong 
listened,  scarcely  breathing.  A  hope,  wild 
and  improbable,  yet  a  hope,  struck  him  that 
maybe,  just  maybe,  at  the  end,  by  some 
miracle,  the  scoutmaster  would  call  out 
"Scout  Wong,"  and  the  owner  of  that  name 
was  prepared  to  spring  to  attention  and  glue 
three  plump  lemon-hued  fingers  in  salute  to 
the  spot  where  his  black  hair  joined  his 
circular  face.  But  the  scoutmaster  read. 
"Scout  Casey." 

"Here!" 

"Scout  Danowitz." 
"Here!" 
"Scout  Black." 
"Here!" 

Then  he  pushed  the  roll  into  his  pocket 
and  said,  "Scouts  will  now  sing  My  Country 
Tis  of  Thee." 

They  did.  Wong  partly  knew  this  song, 
for  he  had  heard  the  school  children  sing- 
ing it  in  the  streets;  now  he  followed  it  as 
best  he  could  under  his  breath,  for  he  did 
not  dare  raise  his  voice  lest  he  be  noticed 
and  driven  away. 

My  countlie,  'tiss  odee, 

Swee  Ian  aw  libba  tee 

Odee  I  sing. 
On  his  way  back  to  Li  Tow  Foo  and  a  caff 
on  the  ear  Wong  thought  deeply,  lentil  now 
lie  had  lived  from  day  to  day,  from  meal  to 
meal.  Now  he  had  an  amDition,  a  goal. 
He  was  too  excited,  thinking  about  it,  to 
sleep.  The  other  waiters  saw  him  practic- 
ing the  scout  sign  in  the  cc-rner  of  the  kitch- 
en. 

"One  of  the  minor  devils  of  Hong-Moon 
is  in  him,"  they  said,  and  cuffed  his  ear. 

Next  day  he  took  his  courage  in  a  tight 
grip  and  approached  Scout  Tomasso,  who 
lived  round  the  corner  in  Mulberry  Street. 
Ordinarily  Wong  did  not  approach  the  boys 
of  the  neighborhood,  for  he  was  shy,  and 
they,  too  often,  were  derisive. 

Scout  Tomasso  had  just  been  made  a 
tenderfoot  scout  and  he  was  brimming  with 
pride  and  overflowing  with  a  new-found 
desire  for  chivalrous  action.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  doing  a  daily  good  act  by  polish- 
ing the  apples  of  his  father's  fruit  stand  on 
the  sleeve  of  his  scout  uniform  when  Wong 
very  gently,  very  diffidently  accosted  him. 
The  new  tenderfoot  scout  surveyed  the 
round  face  and  bashful  smile  with  superiori- 
ty but  tolerance. 

"Flees,"  began  Wong 

"Wotjuh  want.  Chink?"  asked  Scout  Tom- 
asso amiably. 

He  realized  that  he  might  lose  caste  if 
caught  conversing  with  Wong,  but  Rule 
Five  says  a  scout  must  be  polite  to  all. 

"Plees,"  said  Wong.    "What  iss?" 

He  indicated  the  scout  hat  clamped  so 
firmly  on  the  head  of  Scout  Tomasso  that 
he  could  see  from  under  its  brim  with 
difficulty. 


"Hat,"  answered  Scout  Tomasso. 
Wong  twisted  his  apron,  and  was  orange 
led  with  embarrassment. 

"Plees,"  he  said.    "What  kind  hat  iss?' 
"Boy  Scout,"  said  Tomasso  grandly. 
"Boy  Scow?" 

"Yes.    Troop    888,    New    York.  Rattle- 
snake Patrol." 
"Raddlesnake?" 

"Y'see,"  tossed  off  Scout  Tomasso.  "each 
patrol  of  eight  scouts  is  named  for  an  ani- 
mal. We  got  the  Rattlesnake,  Wolf  and 
Bear  Patrols,  and  we'i-e  shy  one;  usually 
they're  four  in  a  troop." 

Wong  nodded,  took  a  fresh  grip  on  his 
courage  and  asked,  "How  be  Boy  Scow?" 

Scout  Tomasso  applied  a  high  salivary 
polish  to  an  apple,  and  said,  "Oh,  a  fella's 
got  to  be  a  smart  egg  before  he  can  be  a 
Boy  Scout!  He's  gotta  know  how  to  tie 
knots,  how  to  s'loot,  how  to  han'shake,  and 
the  Scout  law." 

"Scout  law?    What  iss?" 

Scout  Tomasso  puckered  his  brow  in  con- 
centration and  then  rattled  off;  "A  scout  is 
trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful,  friendly,  courte- 
ous, kind,  obedient,  cheerful,,  thrifty,  brave, 
clean  and  rev'runt. 

"Of  course"  added,  "there's  a  lot  more. 
It's  all  in  the  Scout  Manual.  An'  you  gotta 
do  a  good  toin  daily." 

"Toin?"  Wong  was  puzzled.  "What 
iss?" 

"Aw,  toin — t-u-r-n.  Like  'this,  Chink.  If 
m'mother  says  'Joe,  wash  your  ears,'  an'  1 
do  it,  that  ain't  no  good  toin,  because  1 
should  oughta  wash  m'ears  anyhow  when- 
ever she  asts  me  to.  See?" 

Wong  nodded  many  nods. 

"But,"  went  on  Scout  Tomasso,  "it  1  come 
J.own  here  and  polish  up  m'old  man's  apples, 
free,  for  nuttin',  or  if  I  help  some  ole  egg 
cross  d'street,  that's  a  good  toin.  See?" 

Wong  nodded  many  more  nods. 

There  was  something  more  he  wanted  to 
ask.  but  his  courage  was  slipping;  he  bowed 
deeply  to  show  his  thanks,  and  started  to 
walk  away;  a  few  paces  from  the  fruit 
stand  his  courage  seemed  to  get  its  second 
wind;  he  halted,  turned,  came  back,  and 
with  his  eye  on  the  pavement  and  his  voice 
laltering  and  almost  inaudible,  he  stam- 
mered out,  "Me.  Wong,  can  be  Bov  Scow?" 

"Wha-a-at?" 

Tremulously,  his  eyes  still  on  the  ground, 
he  repeated,  "Me,  Wong,  can  be  Boy  Scow?" 

Scout  Tomasso  gave  a  short  snort,  but  re- 
collecting Rule  Five  he  surveyed  Wong 
critically  and  said  with  the  frank  directness 
of  youth,  "Far  as  I  know  there's  nuttin  in 
d'rules  against  it,  but  1  don't  think  d'scout- 
master  would  take  in  a  yeiia-belly." 

Humbly  Wong  bowed  and  went  away;  but 
the  smile  was  gone  from  his  face.  As  soon 
as  he  reached  the  premises  of  Li  Tow  Foo 
he  stole  up  to  the  room  where  he  and  the 
other  men  slept.  In  a  corner  was  a  vener- 
able mirror,  cracked,  and  spotty  from  some 
obscure  disease.  Before  it  stood  Wong. 
Slowly,  half  hopefully,  half  hopelessly,  he 
drew  up  his  shirt  and  gazed  at  the  re- 
flection of  the  portion  of  his  body  directly 
beneath  his  apron.  Round  tears  came  up 
to  blur  the  vision  of  his  button  eyes.  It 
was  yellow. 

From  the  kitchen  that  night  he  secured  a 
large  slab  of  the  rough  soap  that  the  dish- 
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washers  used  to  remove  recalcitrant  chop 
suey,  and  with  this,  a  stiff  floor  brush,  and 
boiling  water,  he  scrubbed  himself  with 
great  vigor,  although  it  hurt.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  again  surveyed  his  torso  in  the 
mirror.    It  was  still  yellow. 

There  was,  however,  something  in  the 
character  of  Wong  that  made  him  refuse  to 
give  up  his  ambition.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
only  ambition  he  had  ever  had,  and  it  was 
as  deep-rooted  and  exigent  as  first  love 
Some  nights  later  he  conquered  his  shock  of 
black  hair  with  butter  from  the  kitchen,  bor- 
rowed Long  Sam  Hi's  derby  hat,  and  crept 
forth,  at  the  certain  cost  of  a  beating  from 
Li  Tow  Poo,  to  interview  Scoutmaster 
Peddle,  whose  address  he  had  secured  from 
Scout  Tomasso  by  wile  and  a  gift  of  litchi 
nuts. 

Four  times  Wong  walked  past  the  door 
of  the  house  far  up  Madison  Avenue  where 
Ernest  Peddle  lived,  before  he  had  the  cour- 
age ever  so  softly  to  press  the  bell.  The 
maid  glared  at  him  suspiciously. 

With  his  best  bow  he  said,  "Can  see  Scow- 
masser  Pettie,  plees?" 

Ernest  Peddle  was  dressing  to  go  out  for 
dinner;  it  was  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Save  Our  Birds  Association,  one  of  his  move- 
ments, and  he  was  late,  which  always 
irritated  him.  Also  he  had  just  discovered 
thumb  marks  on  his  only  white  evening  tie. 
It  had  been,  altogether,  a  most  unpleasant 
day  for  Ernest  Peddle;  he  had  essayed  to 
show  his  troop  of  scouts  how  to  tie  a  sheep- 
shank knot,  and  he  had  bungled  and  had 
been  set  right  by  Scout  Tomasso;  he  had 
about  decided  that  scouting,  as  an  activity, 
bored  him. 

He  came  downstairs  ana  frowned  at 
Wong,  who,  in  the  vestibule,  clutched  the 
borrowed  derby  and  bowed  almost  to  the 
(toor  mat.    Wong  was  trembling. 

"Well?"  said  Ernest  Peddle  brusquely. 

With  an  effort  Wong  got  out  the  words  he 
had  been  saying  over  and  over  to  himself  on 
the  long  walk  up  from  Chinatown. 

"Me,  Wong.  Velly  goo'  lil'  China  boy. 
Trusswod'y,  loy,'  thriffy,  clean.  Can  be 
Boy  Scow?" 

Ernest  Peddle  stared  at  him. 

"What?" 

"Can  be  Boy  Scow?"  repeated  Wong  in  a 
small  voice. 

Ernest  Peddle,  being  human,  discharged 
the  ill-temper  that  had  been  accumulating 
all  day  at  the  figure  on  his  door  mat  that 
was  tracing  patterns  there  with  the  curled- 
up  toes  of  a  prehistoric  pair  of  shoes. 

"I  can't  be  bothered  with  you,"  said 
Ernest  Peddie  shortly  and  severely.  "The 
troop  is  too  much  of  a  mixture  as  it  is. 
Sorry.    Good  night." 

He  clicked  shut  the  door.  To  Wong  the 
world  went  cold  and  black.  Stunned,  he 
stumbled  down  the  steps,  his  hand  gripping 
the  rail.  A  few  steps  from  the  house  he  sat 
down  on  the  curb,  his  head  in  his  hands. 
The  scoutmaster's  verdict  had  been  decisive, 
final;  from  his  tone  Wong  felt  that  appeal 
would  be  futile.  At  last  he  made  himself 
stand  up,  and  with  dragging,  desolate  steps 
went  back  to  the  restaurant  of  Li  Tow  Foo, 
and  when  Li  Tow  Foo  reached  out  to  cuff 
him  Wong  did  not  even  try  to  dodge. 

(Continued  in  Next  Issue.) 


\3)eaf  department 

EXERCISES    IN    HONOR    OF  WASHING- 
TON'S AND  LINCOLN'S 

Saturday  night  Feb.  24.  we  gave  a  play 
in  honor  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

Several  pupils  were  dressed  in  costume. 
At  seven  o'clock  we  went  to  the  chapel.  We 
waited  until  we  thought  every  one  was  there, 
then  we  started  our  program. 

The  first  part  was  a  conversation  be- 
tween some  of  the  pupils  who  were  dressed 
in  Colonial  costume.  The  next  was  a  dance 
given  by  the  same  pupils.  George  and 
Martha  Washington  and  three  others  couples 
danced  the  minuet.  George  Drinville  re- 
presented George  Washington  and  Margie 
Martin  was  stately  and  beautiful. 

The  next  part  was  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address  given  by  Harry  Schoenberg  who 
was  dressed  as  Lincoln.  There  was  a  grave 
with  a  cross  at  it's  head  on  the  stage  and  a 
girl  put  a  wreath  on  it. 

After  that  my  part  came.  I  represented 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty.  I  signed  a  poem, 
Then  I  asked  the  pupils  dressed  as  Ameri- 
cans and  the  others  dressed  as  immigrants. 
What  they  would  do  for  the  United  States? 
And  I  asked  the  citizens  what  the  U.  S.  had 
already  done  for  them.  The  immigrants 
promised  to  obey  our  laws  and  to  be  loyal 
to  the  U.  S.  flag.  At  the  last  they  all  waved 
U.  S.  flags. 

Miss  Hallman  and  Miss  Williamson  were 
the  committee  for  the  play. 

After  we  had  finished  Mr.  Menzemer  and 
some  of  the  teachers  who  were  late  came  in, 
and  we  had  to  do  it  all  over  again. 

After  we  had  finished  Miss  Sturdevant 
took  some  flashlight  pictures  of  us,  then 
we  all  left  the  chapel  and  went  to  bed. 

Everyone  said  that  our  program  was  very 
good  indeed. 

Mary  Main. 


THE  HIKE. 

We  se  out  on  our  hike  at  ten  o'clock  Fri- 
day, Febraury  23.  We  took  the  Elkhorn 
load  arid  walked  very  fast.  We  had  to 
walk  through  a  lot  of  deep  snow  which  came 
up  to  our  knees.  We  had  many  hard  falls 
going  up  hill.  We  went  up  a  steep  moun- 
tain where  there  were  many  flat  rocks  which 
we  had  to  climb  over  and  we  often  slid  off. 

When  we  got  to  the  place  where  we  were 
going  to  stop,  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to 
gather  wood,  branches,  and  rocks.  We  ar- 
ranged the  rocks  in  a  circle.  Miss  Miller 
Imilt  the  fire  in  the  centre. 

Miss  Rathbun,  Miss  Sturdevant,  and  Mary 
Bubnash  were  behind  us  for  they  had  to 
help  Evelyn,  who  is  lame  to  climb  the  moun- 
tain. 

We  all  thought  that  Evelyn  could  not  make 
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it  because  of  the  deep  snow  and  slippery 
rocks  but  she  did.  When  we  got  the  fire 
built  they  came.  We  were  all  surprised 
that  Evelyn  could  get  up  the  steep  moun- 
tain but  we  were  veiy  glad  that  She  did. 

Mary  Bubnash  and  Edith  Wilhelm  went 
and  got  some  clean  snow  in  the  pails  and 
put  the  pails  over  the  fire.  vVhen  the  snow 
was  melted  some  of  the  jjirls  made  cocoa. 
Some  of  the  other  girls  got  branches  to  sit 
on. 

We  baked  our  potatoes  in  the  fire  and 
took  willow  sticks  and  sharpened  the  ends 
of  them.  Then  we  put  the  bacon  on  the 
sharp  ends  of  the  sticks  and  held  the  sticks 
over  the  fire  and  roasted  the  bacon.  We 
ate  it  on  our  buttered  bread.  It  was  deli- 
cious. For  our  lunch,  we  had  sandwiches, 
cookies,  baked  potatoes,  bacon  and  cocoa. 

Miss  Rathbun  said  that  she  didn't  believe 
she  had  ever  tasted  anything  so  good  in  her 
life. 

When  we  had  finished  eating  we  put  out 
our  fire  and  picked  up  oar  things  and 
started  home.  We  had  a  Jolly,  good  time. 
When  we  got  back  to  the  school  we  had  to 
change  our  shoes  and  stockings  as  they  were 
.soaked  through. 

Minnie  Gummow. 


OUR  COLONIAL  PARTY 

Most  of  the  girls  and  buys  were  dressed 
in  Colonial  costume  for  the  Colonial  party 
which  took  place  on  Friday  night,  Feb.  2.'!. 

When  the  bell  rang,  we  were  ready  to  go 
to  the  gymnasium.  The  boys  and  girls 
dressed  as  negroes  and  negresses  made  an 
awful  noise  in  the  gymnasium. 

Each  boy  chose  a  girl  for  a  partner  and  we 
bad  the  grand  march.  Mr.  Kemp  and  Miss 
Wood  led  it. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vosburg 
;and  Mrs.  Vosburg's  sister.  Mary  Bubnash 
and  Marcellus  Hopson  got  the  prizes  tor  the 
comic  costumes.  Ethel  Keeland  and  John 
Selon  got  the  prizes  for  the  blind.  Adela 
Chinadle  and  Earl  Custer  got  prizes  too. 
They -  were  in  Colonial  costume. 

When  the  prizes  had  been  awarded,  Edith 
Wilhelm,  Mary  Bubnasn,  John  Nagel, 
Clarence  Wilson,  Marcellus  Hopson  and  1 
who  were  dressed  as  colored  people,  served 
the  refreshments  which  were  frappe  and 
cookies  with  icing  and  cherries  on  them. 

After  the  refreshments  nad  been  served, 
we  danced.  The  small  pupils  went  to  bed 
early.  We  danced  until  10:15  when  we 
went  to  bed.  I  had  a  hard  time  getting  the 
black  off  my  face. 

We  went  to  bed  and  siept  soundly  until 
the  next  day.  The  blind  pupils  and  some  of 
the  teachers  furnished  the  music  for  the 
dance.  Mrs.  Brown,  Mr.  Kemp,  Miss  Ander- 
son and  Miss  Wood  were  the  committee  for 
the  party. 

May  Yaeger. 


Friday  morning,  February,  23,  some  of  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  our  guardian  and  assistant 
guardian  and  myself  went  on  a  hike.  We 
got  our  lunch  ready  and  packed  it  in  boxes. 

At  half  past  nine  the  girls  started  and 
walked  on  the  Elkhorn  road.  I  didn't  go 
till  about  ten  o'clock.  After  the  girls  had 
gone  1  waited  in  the  office  and  read  a  news- 
paper for  awhile.  Mr.  Menzemer  took  me 
in  his  car.  I  was  the  only  one  (being 
crippled).  He  took  me  as  far  as  he  could 
go  in  the  car.  Then  I  walked  the  rest  of 
the  way. 

We  met  Miss  Sturdevant,  our  guai'dian, 
and  Miss  Rathbun  and  two  of  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls.  Then  1  got  out.  The  other  Camp 
Fire  Girls  and  Miss  Miller,  our  assistant 
guardian,  went  on.  There  was  so  much 
snow  on  the  ground  in  the  mountains.  1  had 
an  awful  time  getting  through  the  snow  with 
my  cratches.  I  fell  down  many  times.  I 
stopped  and  rested  once  in  a  while.  The 
first  place  where  I  stopped  and  rested  Miss 
Sturdevant  and  one  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 
went  back  a  little  way  and  got  .some  green 
sticks  for  the  toasting. 

Miss  Rathbun  and  I  went  on.  We  saw- 
some  meadow  larks.  I  asked  Miss  Rath- 
bun and  Miss  Sturdevant  the  names  of  some 
of  the  trees.  Miss  Rathbun  showed  us  what 
part  of  a  tree  a  porcupine  eats  and  how  to 
know  rabbit's  and  dog's  foot  prints. 

After  awhile  we  came  to  a  big  rock  and 
Miss  Sturdevant  took  a  picture  of  me  sitting 
on  it.  Then  1  went  on  and  came  to  the  place 
where  the  rest  were.  They  were  getting 
wood  for  the  fire.  They  also  got  some 
branches  of  Douglas  fire  and  put  them  on 
the  ground  to  sit  on  as  the  ground  was  wet 
with  snow. 

Some  of  the  girls  got  snow  and  put  it  in 
two  pails  to  melt  for  cocoa.  They  put  it 
on  the  fire  and  made  it  hot.  Then  Bessie 
and  I  took  a  cup  and  stirred  sugar,  cocoa 
and  a  little  water  and  let  it  boil  ^ome 
more. 

Then  all  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  put  their 
potatoes  in  the  coals  to  bake. 

Then  each  of  us  took  a  stick  with  two 
sharp  ends  and  put  bacon  on  them  and 
held  them  over  the  fire  to  broil. 

We  had  apples,  bacon,  bread  and  butter, 
bread  with  jelly,  cookies,  baked  potatoes 
and  cocoa. 

After  we  had  eaten  we  got  ready  to  go 
home.  The  girls  put  some  cnarcoal  on 
their  faces.  Then  we  started  to  go  home 
but  Miss  Sturdevant  told  the  girls  not  to  go 
far  ahead  of  us  because  she  wanted  to  take 
pictures.  One  of  the  pictures  was  taken 
while  the  girls  were  washing  their  faces  in 
the  snow  and  the  other,  of  us  all  lined  up. 
Bessie  took  a  picture  of  Miss  Rathbun,  Miss 
Miller  and  Miss  Sturdevant. 

Then  we  all  went  home.  As  we  got  to  the 
toot  of  the  mountain,  Mr.  Menzemer  came 
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Our  neighbor,  the  Optimist,  came  out  with 
a  new  cover  on  its  February  number. 
Congratulations.  — T. 


Work  has  been  resumed  on  the  founda- 
tions for  the  four  new  buildings  for  the 
backward  department,  and  the  work  will 
be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  we  shall  be  able  to  use  them 
all  early  next  fall.  — T. 


The  School  Helper  says  that  the  Principal, 
Assistant  Principal  and  most  of  the  teachers 
of  the  Georgia  School  expect  to  attend  the 
Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  at 
Belleville,  the  last  of  June.  How  we  wish 
that  we  were  rich  too.  — ^T. 


President  H.  J.  Menzemer  left  on  March 
16  for  Rochester,  Minn,  with  his  father 
whom  he  was  taking  to  the  Mayo  hospital 
with  the  hope  that  the  doctors  there  would 
be  able  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  suffer- 
ing which  the  latter  has  endured  for  several 
years.  A  telegram  received  today  (March 
2.3)  announces  that  an  operation  has  been 
.successfully  performed  and  that  there  is 
every  chance  of  a  permanent  recovery. 
This  news  brought  rejoicing  to  every  one 
here.   


Dan  F.  Shea,  a  blind  man  and  a  former 
student  in  our  blind  department  and  later 
of  Ihe  Butte  College  of  Law,  has  been  Police 
Judge  in  Butte  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
on  March  19.  was  renominated  by  the 
Democi-ats  of  that  city  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  more  than  three  and  a  half  to 
one  for  his  opponent  on  the  same  party 
ticket.  He  now  has  to  contest  the  election 
with  his  Republican  opponent  nominated  at 
the  same  time,  but  the  results  of  the  pri- 
maries would  seem  to  indicate  that  Dan  has 
almost  a  cinch  on  the  position  for  another 
two  years.   T 


The  State  Normal  College  at  Dillon  has 
more  than  a  thousand  students  enrolled  by 
correspondence,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  College  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
earning  credits  by  correspondence  is  a 
rather  difficult  and  expensive  process,  and 
that  is  very  much  better,  whenever  it  is 
possible,  to  enroll  as  a  regular  student  in 
a  standard  school.  That  so  large  a  number 
of  students  should  enroll  by  correspondence 
in  a  state  of  the  small  population  of  Montana 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  teachers 
of  the  Treasure  State  are  very  anxious  to 
prepare  themselves  to  do  sWU  better  work. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  this  spirit  among  the  teachev.s 
that  has  helped  to  give  the  state  its  high 
rank  educationally.  — t. 


The  Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf  has 
been  called  upon  to  do  such  a  large  amount 
of  job  printing  that  it  was  not  able  to  issue 
the  regular  January  number  of  the  Journal, 
but  was  obliged  to  make  the  number  issued 
in  February  do  double  service.  It  seems 
that  even  yet,  there  is  work  on  hand,  for  the 
Superintendent  says  that  he  may  be  com- 
pelled by  the  same  circumstances  to  make 
the  remaining  issues  of  this  year  also  do 
double  service.  We  miss  the  Journal  very 
much  when  it  fails  to  arrive,  for  it  comes 
from  the  school  in  which  we  did  our  first 
work  for  the  deaf,  and  every  issue  brings 
news  of  some  of  those  with  whom  and  for 
whom  we  worked.  The  fact  that  the  work 
of  the  school  is  so  much  in  demand  speaks 
volumes  for  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
there.  rp 


The  Deaf  Oklahoman  brings  the  news  of 
the  marriage  of  George  Wayman  Blattner, 
the  eldest  son  of  Superintendent  and  Mrs. 
Blattner  to  Miss  Mildred  Ferguson  Good- 
now,  daughter  of  Judge  Charles  N.  Goodnow, 
of  Chicago.  This  is  the  third  wedding  in 
Superintendent  Blattner's  ramily  within  a 
few  months.  Late  last  summer  his  second 
son  was  married.  Then  just  as  school  was 
opening  in  September,  his  oldest  daughter 
was  married  to  Mr.  O.  L.  Mclntire,  who  had 
just  been  elected  Superintendent  of  the 
Oregon  School  for  the  Deaf.  All  of  these 
young  people  are  talented  and  high  edu- 
cated, and  have  already  given  a  good 
account  of  themselves.  George  Wayman 
Blattner,  who  was  so  recently  married,  was 
a  captain  in  the  service  of  his  country  in 
France,  and  since  his  return  has  been  hold- 
ing a  responsible  position  in  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York.  We  can 
only  hope  for  these  young  people  that  the 
future  brings  as  much  of  joy  and  happiness 
as  the  present  seems  to  promise.        — t 


Miss  Martha  Russell,  head  teacher  of  our 
blind  department,  who  fell  and  broke  her 
leg  on  January  8,  expects  to  return  to  her 
work  on  March  29.  Every  one  will  be  glad 
to  see  her  back.   
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The  Normal  College  at  Dillon  is  reported 
by  the  Index  to  have  been  sending  out  vari- 
ous "tests"  to  the  high  schools  of  the  state, 
as  well  as  giving  them  to  the  freshmen  and 
sophomores  of  that  Institution  and  the 
students  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of 
the  training  school.  The  January  and 
February  numbers  contain  reports  on  two 
"noun  tests"  each  consisting  of  sentences 
containing  one  hundred  nouns  to  be  marked. 
In  the  first  test  the  pupils  were  not  told  the 
number  to  be  found,  while  in  the  last  they 
were.  About  five  thousand  students  were 
reported  as  taking  each  test.  Some  sur- 
prising results  were  shown,  individual 
grades  varied  in  the  first  test  from  49  to  100 
and  school  averages  from  58  to  98.  The 
second  test  showed  higher  averages,  because 
the  students  knew  how  many  nouns  should 
be  discovered,  and  proceeded  to  mark  that 
many,  even  if  he  had  to  inark  every  other 
part  of  speech  to  get  th&t  number. 

The  same  test  was  given  to  all  our  pupils 
from  the  seventh  grade  up,  and  the  grades 
made  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of 
even  the  Normal  College.  In  the  first  test 
the  seventh  grade  made  individual  records 
ranging  from  70  to  95.  While  pupils  of 
higher  classes  made  grades  ranging  from 
S7  to  98.  The  second  test  showed  practi- 
cally no  difference  in  the  marks  by  the 
seventh  grade,  but  about  five  percent  im 
provement  was  shown  by  the  higher  grades, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  they  knew 
just  how  many  they  should  find  as  no  work 
on  nouns  had  been  given  between  the  two 
tests. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  test  is  a 
better  test  when  given  in  the  manner  the 
first  was  given.  True,  a  careless  pupil  is 
apt  to  make  a  little  better  grade  when  he 
knows  just  what  he  should  find.  Also  a 
pupil  with  a  knowledge  of  sentence  struc- 
ture and  of  the  usual  position  of  nouns  is  a 
little  more  apt  to  guess  right  than  wrong  in 
tests  like  these,  but  that  knowledge  only  is 
of  use  that  the  individual  can  apply  at  the 
moment  needed,  without  suggestion  or 
direction  and  the  value  ot  these  tests  con- 
sists in  the  opportunity  they  give  the  pupil 
to  so  utilize  what  they  have  learned,  and 
thus  help  to  make  it  a  permanent  possession. 

— T. 


THOROUGHNESS 

In  a  recent  article,  Superintendent  H.  H. 
Wilson,  of  Berkeley,  California,  who  is  one 
of  the  chief  apostles  of  the  socialized  school, 
says:  "A  very  common  weakness  of  social- 
ized teaching  is  that  it  fails  to  secure  accura- 
cy and  thoroughness  of  mastery  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils."  Then  he  urges  the  teacher 
not  to  rely  upon  the  interest  sne  has  aroused 
in  the  pupil  nor  upon  the  enthusiasm  ex- 
hibited by  the  pupil  in  attacking  the  pro- 
jects and  problems,  but  insists  that  the 
teacher  shall  not  only  know  and  observe  all 
the  laws  of  learning  but  shall  also  see  that 


the  pupil  shall  do  likewise  until  he  has 
secured  a  satisfactory  and  permanent, 
mastery  of  the  subject  studied. 

The  criticism  of  the  socialized  school 
made  by  the  distinguished  author  may 
j)0S8ibly  result  in  part  from  the  fact  that 
many  teachers,  although  actuated  by  the 
highe.st  professional  ideals,  may  not  through 
a  thorough  mastery  of  the  process  involved 
yet  posses  the  skill  in  the  new  method  that 
is  necessary  to  "hold  her  pupil  to  the  ob- 
servance of  these  steps'  until  the  desired 
mastery  is  gained.  Yet  the  trouble  is  deep- 
er than  that. 

The  same  criticism  was  heard  before 
the  socialized  school,  as  such,  was  pre- 
sented to  American  teachers.  The  school 
has  absorbed  too  much  of  the  spirit  ot 
hurry  from  American  life.  Pupil  and 
teacher  alike  are  consumed  by  an  inordi- 
nate ambition  to  cover  as  much  of  the 
course  as  possible  and  do  not  take  the 
necessary  pains  to  thoroughly  master  the 
work  covered  and  make  that  mastery  per- 
manent. Forgottpn  is  the  fact  that  "GPtiiMs 
is  only  an  infinite  capacity  £or  taking  pains" 
and  that  the  more  thorough  and  accurate  the 
mastery  of  today's  problems  the  more  easily 
will  the  mastery  of  tomorrow's  problems  be 
secured.  Hence  the  pupil,  whose  promotion 
depends  only  upon  his  presumed  ability  to 
handle  the  work  of  the  next  grade,  is 
advanced  without  forming  the  habit  of 
accuracy  and  thoroughntds  and  this  lack 
hampers  him  not  only  in  his  future  school 
work  but  also  fixes  the  standard  of  quality 
of  all  his  future  accomplishment.  Hence  as 
a  workman,  he  is  more  i;oncerned  in  the 
amount  of  his  pay  than  in  the  amount  or 
ciuality  of  his  work,  and  both  the  quality  of 
his  work  and  the  amount  of  his  pay  suffer. 

The  teacher  who  teaches  because  he  loves 
to  have  a  part  in  educating  boys  and  girls 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilites  of  life  and 
in  preparing  them  to  do  their  full  duty  in 
solving  the  problems  that  will  confront 
society  in  their  day,  will  find  it  impossible 
to  accept  careless  or  inat;curate  work  bu( 
will  insistently  demand  of  each  pupil  that 
he  do  each  day  the  best  work  of  which  he 
is  capable  and  that  the  mastery  of  each 
part  of  his  work  shall  ne  complete  and 
thorough,  even  if  some  of  the  work  desired 
to  be  covered  in  a  term  has  not  been 
touched.  Some  years  ago,  Miss  Yale  said 
"Not  more  speech  but  better  speech."  Not 
long  ago  a  skillful  linotyi-e  operator  said 
to  a  learner  in  the  writer's  presence, 
"First  learn  to  be  accurate  and  speed  will 
take  care  of  itself."  This  spirit  should  be 
translated  into  all  our  school  work,  if  we 
hope  to  send  our  pupils  forth  into  life  with 
the  ability  to  win  personal  success  and  the 
desire  to  cooperate  with  their  fellow  citizens 
in  making  better  for  all  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live.  — t. 


"It's  harder  to  kill  time  than  work — why 
loaf?"  -Sel. 
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in  the  car  and  took  me  home.  The  rest  of 
the  girls  walked  home.  I  shall  always  re- 
member the  kindness  of  Mr.  Menzemer  in 
taking  me  in  his  car  and  Miss  Rathbun  and 
Miss  Sturdevant  in  taking  me  on  the  hike 
and  in  helping  me  climb  up  the  mountains. 
I  had  a  good  time  and  so  did  all  the  rest  of 
the  girls.  Evelyn  Krumm. 


The  program  in  honor  of  Lincoln's  and 
Washington's  birthdays  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  Feb.  24,  in  the  chapel. 

The  "actors"  and  "actresses"  were  all 
dressed  in  old  time  clothes,  such  as  were 
"the  fashion"  when  Martha  and  George 
Washington  lived.  The  girls  wore  long 
'  gowns  with  all  the  trimmings,  like  their 
ancestors  wore  years  and  years  ago.  They 
curled  their  hair  and  wore  it  in  an  old 
fashioned  way  while  the  boys  wore  queer 
suits  with  long  coats  and  wore  wigs  to  make 
them  appear  old. 

The  program  began  with  a  piano  solo  by 
Hugh  Shields.  Then  the  next  act  was  a 
scene  in  the  Washington  home  on  February 
22,  1789.  This  act  was  very  good.  A  num- 
ber of  visitors  dropped  in  to  pay  Martha 
and  George  a  visit,  and  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Washington  upon  his  being  elected  Presi- 
dent. Then  Mr.  Brown  played  a  solo  while 
Mistress  Brown  sang.  Then  the  other 
visitoi-s  with  George  and  Martha  danced  a 
minuet  to  celebrate  Gen.  Washington's 
birthday.  After  that  they  were  invited  into 
the  dining  room  to  a  birthday  lunch  and  the 
curtain  fell.  The  representatives  in  this 
scene  were: 

George  Washington   George  Drinville. 

Martha  Washington  ....Margaret  Martin. 

Mr.  Brown    ....Pat  Callahan. 

Mistress  Brown  Ethel  Keeland 

Neighbors  ....Edith  Wilhelra,  Earl  Custer, 
Helen  Johnson,  William  Yaeger,  Maxine 
Bragg  and  Harry  Tilden. 

The  next  act  represented  the  dedication 
of  a  part  of  the  battlefield  at  Gettysburg  as 
a  national  cemetery.  It  was  given  by  Harry 
Schoenberg,  Alvin  Lien,  Henry  Nickerson 
and  Walter  Herbold.  Harry  represented 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  he  made  a  very  fine 
model.  He  gave  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address. 

The  next  scene  presented  the  duties  of 
American  citizens.  In  it  Mary  Maine  re- 
presenting the  Goddess  of  Liiberty,  George 
Drinville  representing  Washington,  Harry 
Schoenberg  representing  Lincoln  and  a 
large  number  of  the  small  tots  represent- 
ing the  average  American  citizens  and 
others  representing  the  emigrants  who 
were  hunting  for  freedom  brought  the 
program  to  a  close. 

All  the  parts  were  given  by  signs  and  Mr. 
Taylor  read  the  program. 

Between  acts,  the  junior  and  the  senior 
chorus  sang  several  selections. 

Margaret  Martin. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE    BOYS'  SIDE 
George    E.   Drinville,  Reporter. 

Raymond  Johnson  always  asks  Mrs.  Altop 
for  mail.  He  wonders  if  his  family  has  al- 
ready forgotten  him. 

Fulton  Herbold  has  been  confined  to  the 
hospital  with  a  bad  cold.  He  seems  to  be 
better  now. 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  there  are  only 
eighty-five  more  days  before  we  shall  go 
home.    Oh,  how  fast  the  days  go! 

John  Nagel  is  surely  growing  very  rapid- 
ly now.  We  think  that  his  parents  will  be 
very  much  surprised  to  see  how  big  he  is. 

Harry  Schoenberg  got  a  nice  letter  from 
his  sister  telling  him  that  she  was  afraid 
that  he  might  not  go  home  this  summei*. 

Frank  Amann  was  really  a  happy  boy, 
when  his  parents  paid  him  a  visit  a  short 
time  ago.  They  think  that  he  is  almost  a 
young  man  now. 

Roy  Tuggle  is  the  proudest  boy  in  school 
for  he  says  that  his  father  has  been  elected 
sheriff  of  Big  Horn  county.  Maybe  he  will 
learn  lots  from  him  this  summer. 

Chester  Patrick  keeps  himself  busy  in. 
reading  the  latest  catalogues.  We  are 
wondering  where  he  will  get  enough  money 
to  buy  all  the  things  he  is  looking  up. 

Clarence  Wilson  and  Floyd  Post  have 
been  boxing  with  each  other.  Each  of  them 
tried  to  knock  out  the  other  but  they  stil! 
stood  just  like  a  stonewall. 

Billy  Mayer  was  troubled  with  his  stom- 
ach and  was  confined  to  the  hosiptal  for  a 
few  days.  His  mother  paid  him  a  nice 
visit  while  he  was  there  but  returned  home 
the  same  day. 

Leylan  Wood's  sister,  who  is  our  music 
teacher,  took  him  home  to  spend  the  week- 
end with  their  parents.  He  said  that  he 
went  to  see  the  show  four  times  while  he 
was  at  home.    Isn't  he  lucky? 

The  boys  have  been  studying  the  scout 
laws,  scout  oath  and  tying  knots.  Some  of 
them  wished  to  go  into  the  boy  scouts, 
but  only  five  of  them  passed  the  tenderfoot 
tests.  The  others  will  still  study  until  they 
know  all  of  the  laws  by  heart  so  they  can 
be  members  of  the  Boys  Scouts.  Good 
woi'k!  Keep  up  the.  boys'  faith  in  their 
work  and  let  them  ever  oe  ready  to  help 
other  people  when  they  are,  in  need  of 
tlieir  services.  The  scout  laws  make  the 
boys  do  kind -deeds  and  be  good  citizens  of 
United  States.  It  really  means  so  much 
to  them  to  learn  to  do  their  duties  properly 
while  in  school  and  before  going  outside  in- 
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to  the  world.  They  will  always  like  to 
look  backward  upon  their  bright  happy  days, 
for  the  school  did  so  much  to  make  useful 
citizens  of  them.  They  must  live  tthe  scout 
law. 


LOCALS  FROM   THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Edith  Wilhelm,  Reporter 

Thelma  Penman  was  v«ry  glad  to  see  her 
mother  who  paid  her  a  visit  on  the  28  of 
Feb. 

Margaret  Martin  is  working  hard  with 
her  studies  so  that  she  can  graduate  this 
coming  June. 

Laura  Manza's  father  paid  her  a  nice 
visit  on  the  25  of  February.  He  brought 
her  many  nice  things  to  eat. 

Velma  Goldizen  got  a  nice  dress  from 
her  sister,  Olive  not  a  long  time  ago.  Olive 
used  to  attend  this  school. 

Edith  Wilhelm  will  have  a  friend  from 
Butte  visiting  her  on  Easter.  She  hopes  her 
friend  will  enjoy  visiting  this  school. 

Evelyn  Krumm's  mother  will  send  her  a 
pair  of  white  slippers  for  Easter.  When  she 
gets  them,  she  will  be  as  proud  as  a  pea- 
cock. 

May  Yaeger  had  her  hair  bobbed  when 
her  mother  came  to  visit  her  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Now  May  looks  younger  than  the  girls 
who  are  younger  than  she. 

Maxine  Bragg  has  been  a^  Dusy  as  a  bee  of 
late.  She  made  over  a  cap  and  it  is  very 
pretty.  She  is  teaching  Adela  Chinadle 
how  to  knit  a  cap  now. 

Ida  Biavachi  was  very  much  surprised 
when  her  father  sent  her  a  photo  of  him- 
self. She  hasn't  seen  him  for  a  couple  of 
years  as  he  is  working  in  California. 

We  can  remember  well  when  Irene  Col- 
well  first  came  here,  she  was  quite  thin  but 
now  she  is  very  much  fatter  than  when  she 
first  came  here.    She  is  also  growing  tall. 

Bertha  Noyd  seems  to  be  disappointed 
because  her  folks  do  not  come  to  see  her 
this  year  as  often  as  last  year.  The  roads 
have  been  in  bad  condition  so.  Bertha,  be 
patient. 

Margaret  Martin  and  Bessie  McPherson 
had  to  miss  school  for  a  few  days  because 
they  had  their  tonsils  taken  out.  They  are 
feeling  fine  now  since  their  tonsils  were 
taken  out. 

Helen  Chinadle  is  doing  very  nicely  with 
her  school  work  this  year  and  she  has  won 
many  prizes  from  her  teacher  who  always 
gives  a  prize  to  the  one  wno  does  the  best 
in  school  for  a  week. 


Adela  Chinadle  won  the  first  prize  for  the 
big  girl's  best  costumes.  The  prize  was  a 
box  of  candy. 

We  were  glad  that  she  won  it  because 
she  doesn't  buy  or  get  sweets  often. 

Mary  Maine  and  Mimmle  Gummow  are 
great  chums.  When  we  sic  or  play,  we  al- 
ways see  them  sitting  near  to  each  other 
and  talking  with  each  otner.  I  wonder  if 
they  can  be  separated  when  summer  comes. 

We  learned  that  our  former  schoolmate, 
Elsie  Davies,  had  a  severe  accident.  While 
she  was  washing  a  winaow,  the  chair 
slipped  and  she  fell  down  ana  pushed  her 
arm  through  the  window.  The  doctor  had 
to  take  forty  stitches  in  it.  We  sent  her 
some  flowers  and  we  do  hope  she  will  re- 
cover real  soon. 

You  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  DEAF 

Organized  1880  Incorporated  190  ;s 

NATIONAL  IN  SCOPE, 
NATIONAL  IN  UTILITY 

For  the  General  Welfare  of  all  the 
Deaf 

One  dollar  for  the  first  year 
Fifty  cents  annually  thereafter 
Ten  dollars  for  life  membership 
Associate  Membership  for  Persons 
not  Deaf 

JAMES  H.  CLOUD,  President 
260(3  Virginia  Ave.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ARTHUR  L.  ROBERTS,  Sec.-Treas. 
206  E.  55th  St.  Chicago,  III. 

FOURTEENTH  TRIENNIAL 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

AUGUST  13—18,  1923 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA, 

MRS.  C.  L.  JACKSON,  Secretary 
Local  Committee  arrangements 
28  Welborn  St.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

JOHN  H.  McFARLANE,  Chairman 
Convention  Prograni  Committee 
Box  168,  Talladega,  Alabama 

KEEP     FAITH  WITH  ATLANTA 

AUGUST  13—18,  1923 

I  go  to  the  Library  on  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day. I  look  at  the  magazines.  I  change 
my  book.  Last  week,  I  had  a  book  about 
"The  House  that  Jack  Built."  I  read  it  to 
my  teacher.  Maurice  Schoenberg. 


Yesterday.  I  got  a  fine  book  from  the 
Library.  It  has  a  picture  of  bees  in  it.  It 
has  stories  about  bees.  I  shall  read  it  to  my 
teacher.  I  showed  the  book  to  Miss  Hall- 
man's  class.  Arthur  Thomas. 
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President  Menzemer  gave  us  a  nice 
Valentine.  He  put  a  box  of  large  red  apples 
on  a  chair  In  the  hall. 

He  wrote  on  a  large  card.  "Take  an 
apple,  Be  my  Valentine."  At  recess,  every 
one  went  by  and  took  an  apple.  We  are 
his  Valentines.  Nettie  Farthing. 


1  had  a  letter  from  my  father.  He  lives 
at  Pryor.  He  is  Sheriff  of  Big  Horn  county. 
Maybe  he  carries  a  gun.  He  will  take  bad 
men  to  jail. 

He  was  Sheriff  of  Carbon  county  a  long 
time  ago.  I  am  learning  to  talk.  I  read  my 
lesson  every  day. 

We  have  rhythm  every  Monday  and  Tues- 
day. I  can  feel  the  piano.  I  can  count  with 
the  piano.  I  can  say  "  Home  sweet  Home" 
and  "Red,  White  and  Blue"  with  the  piano. 
I  do  not  look  at  the  piano. 

Roy  Tuggle. 


I  like  to  go  to  the  Library.  I  get  a  nice 
book  every  week.  Last  week  my  book  was 
about  "Red  Feather." 

Red  Feather  was  a  little  boy.  His  hair 
was  as  black  as  ink.  He  lived  in  a  snow- 
house.  His  father  killed  a  deer.  His 
mother  cooked  some  for  dinner.  His 
mother  made  him  a  dress  from  the  deer 
skin.  The  dress  had  beads  on  it.  I  read 
the  story  to  my  teacher.  I  took  the  book 
back  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

This  week  my  book  is  about  "Myths  of 
the  Red  Children."  I  like  this  book  but  Red 
Feather  is  better. 

Everett  Gilliam. 


About  thirty  preachers  came  to  Boulder. 

They  came  to  our  school.  President  Men- 
zemer took  them  around. 

They  liked  all  the  school.  They  said  it 
was  fine.  One  of  the  preachers  came  to  see 
me.  His  name  is  Rev.  Turner.  He  is  my 
papa's  friend.    He  lives  in  Bozeman. 

Bozeman  is  my  home  town.  My  mother 
came  the  same  day.  I  read  my  lessons  to 
her.  She  said  that  I  talk  much  better.  My 
report  was  good  last  month.  My  father  and 
mother  were  pi-oud.    I  am  very  happy. 

Thelma  Penman. 


We  had  a  Valentine  party  in  school.  We 
cut  out  red  hearts.  We  put  some  on  the 
walls.  We  pasted  some  hearts  on  white 
paper. 

We  made  Valentines  for  our  class.  We 
pasted  small  hearts  on  two  large  white 
cards.  We  wrote  our  names  on  the  hearts. 
We  wrote  "Be  my  Valentine,"  on  the  card. 

We  gave  one  large  Valentine  to  Mr.  Tay- 
lor. He  said,  "I  thank  you  very  much. 
We  sent  one  large  Valentine  to  Roy  in  the 
hospital.    He  was  very  happy. 

Stepha  Tularski. 


\5^Und  2)epartment\ 
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ASTRONOMY    STUDENT    BLIND  FROM 
BIRTH 

Sophomore  at  University  of  Michigan  Over- 
comes  Many  Handicaps. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — Blind  from  birth,  with 
his  conception  of  the  heavens  formed  by  des- 
criptions from  others.  Joseph  Caldwell  of 
Indiana,  Penn.,  is  studying  astronomy  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  order  that  he  may 
meet  the  scientific  requirements  to  permit 
him  to  be  graduated  from  the  College  of 
Literature,  Science  and  Arts.  . 

Mr.  Caldwell,  a  sophomore  and  45  years 
old,  is  doubly  handicapped.  In  addition  to 
his  blindness,  he  lacks  the  mechanical  aids 
for  the  study  of  astronomy  that  often  are 
afforded  students  who  takes  up  other 
studies.  Blind  students  of  astronomy  ai-e 
so  rare  that  there  are  no  text  books  with 
raised  type.  Therefore,  he  depends  upon 
fellow  students  to  read  his  lessons  to  him. 
So  proficient  has  he  become,  his  professors 
say,  that  he  frequently  memorize  a  lesson 
by  hearing  it  read  only  a  few  times. 

In  addition  to  astronomy,  Mr.  Caldwell  is 
studying  psychology,  German,  French  and 
Italian.  He  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  adepi 
students  in  his  classes. 


LOCALS  FOR  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Patsy  Callahan,  Reporter 

.John  Selon  was  among  me  prize  winners 
at  the  Washington  Birthday  Party. 

Charlie  Kauftman  received  many  valen- 
tines from  his  little  sister. 

Junior  Lambert  was  very  happy  to  see  his 
mother  and  brother,  Austin. 

Oscar  Schoeberg  was  very  sorry  to  hear 
that  one  of  his  friends  had  died. 

Pat  Callahan  has  a  good  time  teasing  the 
boys  with  his  "Electric  Thriller." 

Everett  Cummings  has  lots  of  fun  playing 
checkers  with  the  other  small  boys. 

Joe  Zunich  received  a  .lice  box  of  ".hoco- 
ate  dipped  cherries  from  his  mother. 

Ole  Ferguson  is  hoping  that  more  voca- 
tional men  will  come.  He  no  longer  has 
any  one  to  guide. 

Ernest  Watt  is  looking  forward  to  the  long 
spring  evenings  so  that  he  can  spend  his 
time  swinging. 
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Jacob  Roberts  has  not  heard  from  home 
for  many  weeks  and  he  is  very  anxious  to 
get  a  letter. 

Herman  Spoelder  is  hoping  that  he  will 
receive  his  tuning  certificate  this  spring  and 
spends  all  his  spare  time  working  for  It. 

Hugh  Shields,  Prank  Heffern  and  Bert 
Goodwin  have  learned  to  play  dominoes  and 
enjoy  them  very  much.  Each  received  a 
set  for  Christmas. 

Henry  Russell,  Andy  Mikkeison,  and  John 
Antelope  are  taking  advantage  of  our  fine 
weather  and  spend  much  time  walking  up 
and  down  the  walk. 


LOCALS  FOR  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Audrey  Mitchell,  Reporter 

Mildred  Sprague  is  anxious  for  spring  to 
come  so  she  can  jump  rope  and  bounce  a 
ball. 

Esther  Spoonemore  enjoyeit  playing  with 
the  little  dog,  Buster.  She  was  very  sorry 
that  he  was  sold. 

Ethel  Keeland  was  dressed  as  a  colonial 
maid  at  the  Washington  party.  She  won  the 
prize  which  was  a  nice  box  or  candy. 

Audrey  Mitchell  receiveci  a  pair  of  brown 
slippers.  She  was  surprised.  She  did  not 
know  her  mother  was  going  to  send  them. 

Alma  Jensen  received  a  pretty  new  ging- 
ham dress.  She  is  very  pleased  with  it  and 
can  hardly  wait  for  Sunday  ro  come  so  she 
can  wear  it. 


MINUTES    FOR    CICERONIAN  SOCIETY 

The  Ciceronian  society  .held  its  regular 
meeting  Feb.  3,  1923.  All  members  an- 
swered to  roll  call  with  good  quotations. 
Pat  Callahan  and  Prank  Heffern  were 
absent.  The  election  of  officers  then  took 
place  and  the  following  officers  were  elected 
Audrey  Mitchell  president,  Frank  Heffern, 
secretary,  Hugh  Shields,  s^ice-president, 
Charles  Kauffman,  treasurer;  Jacob  Roberts 
was  appointed  monitor.  The  program  for 
the  next  meeting  was  then  read,  after  which 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


The  Ciceronian  society  met  at  six-thirty 
Feb.  17.  All  members  answered  to  roll  call 
after  which  the  installation  of  the  new 
officers  took  place.  The  newly  elected 
secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  and  they  stood  approved.  Miss 
Wood  was  appointed  critic  and  the  follow- 
ing program  was  given. 
Piano  Solo — "Scarf  Dance" 
Pat  Callahan 


Recitation — "The  Violet" 

Alma  Jensen 
Piano  Solo — "The  Butterfly's  Lullady." 

Joe  Zunich 
Recitation — "Days  of  the  Month" 

Ole  Ferguson 
Piano  Solo — "The  Swing" 

Ethel  Keeland 
Recitation — "Little  White  Lily" 

Ernest  Watt 
Piano  Solo — "Souvenir  of  Vienna" 

Charles  Kaiiffman 
Recitation — "How  Did  You  Die?" 

Henry  Russell 
Piano  Solo — "Far  Pi'om  Home" 

Herman  Spoelder 
Recitation — "Hiawatha's  Childhood" 
Prank  Heffern 
After  a  favorable  report  frorii  the  critic 
the  society  adjourned  until  March  3. 

Prank  Heffern,  Secretary. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

For 
FEBRUARY 
Deaf  Department 


Amann,  PranK 
Baker,  Edward 
Biavaschy,  Ida 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Benp.ett,  Emii 
Chinadle,  Adella 
Colwell,  Irene 
Custer,  Earl 
Christie,  Ethel 
Drinv'ille,  George 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Gilliam,  William 
Harrington,  Theresa 
Howard,  Lewis 
Herbold,  Pulton 
Herbold,  Walter 
Johnson,  Helen 
Johnson,  Raymond 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Lien,  Alvin 
Mattson,  Lilly 
Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Manza,  Laura  E. 
Martin,  Margaret 
Mayer,  Edward  W. 
McPherson,  Bessie 
Nader,  Ruby 
Nace,  Elmer 


Nagel,  John 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd.  Bertha 
Oibj,  Ole  C. 
Olson,  Edward 
Parr,  Montana 
Patrick,  Chester 
Peterson.  Delbert 
Penman,  Thelma 
Post,  Floyd 
Pospisil,  Rudolph 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Raymond,  Johnson 
Renner  Adolph 
Revelle,  Lloyd 
Ranieri,  .Julia 
Schoenberg,  Mauric 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
omidt,  Gertie 
Sparks,  George 
Tilden,  Harry 
Thomas,  Arthur 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Tularski,  Stepha 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Wilson,  Clarence 
Wood,  Leylan 
Yaeger,  May  ■ 
Yaeger,  William 


Blind  Department 


Antelope,  John 
Callahan,  Pat 
Cummings,  Everett 
Ferguson,  Harold 
Goodwin,  Bert 
Heffern,  Prank 
Jensen,  Alma 
Keeland,  Ethel 
Lambert,  John 
iVlitrhell,  Audrev 


Mikkeison,  Andy 
Roberts,  Jacob 
Selon,  John 
Schoeberg,  Oscar 
Shields,  Hugh 
Spoonemore,  Hilda 
Sprague,  Mildred 
Spoelder,  Herman 
Watt,  Ernest 
Zunich,  Joe 
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Children  s  S^age 

By  Miss  Sadie  Lillard 


THE  DUTCH  WINDMILL 

This  is  the  way  the  Dutch  windmill  goes 
round ! 

High,  then  low;  high,  then  low; 

Kissing  the  sky  and  the  air  and  the  ground, 

Ho.  oho,  Ho,  oho! 
Arms  spreading  wide  in  the  soft  autumn 
breeze 

High,  then  low;  high  then  low; 
Fanning  the  flowers  and  grasses  and  trees, 
Ho,  oho,  Ho,  oho! 

GEOGRAPHY  PUZZLES. 

1.  Where's  the  country  that  shivers? 

2.  The  country  that  weeps? 

3.  The  country  each  larder  can  boast? 

4.  Where's  the  country  that's  verdant? 

5.  The  country  that's  coined? 

6.  The  country  preferred  for  a  roast? 

1.    Chile,  2.    Wales,  3.  Greece, 

4.    Greenland,   5.    Guinea,   6.  Turkey. 

RIVERS 

1.  Where's  the  river  for  ciabies? 

2.  The  river  that  barks? 

3.  The  river  that's  heavy  as  lead? 

4.  The  tranquil  river? 

5.  The  scented  river? 

6.  The  river  that  school  boys  dread? 

1.    Milk,  a  part  of  the  Missouri. 
2. .  Fox,  in  Wisconsin. 

3.  Yellowstone,  in  Wyoming. 

4.  Peace,  in  British  Columbia. 

5.  Oder  in  Germany. 

6.  Licking,  in  Kentucky. 

THE  TIDY  ANGEL  AND  THE  DIRTY  BOY. 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy  that  was  al- 
ways dirty.  His  hands,  face,  clothes,  room, 
and  even  his  toys  were  dirty.  The  beauti- 
ful Tidy  Angel  came  to  him  one  day  and 
told  him  to  go  out  and  play  with  his  brother. 

"I  haven't  any  brother,"  said  the  boy. 
"Oh,  yes  you  have,"  said  the  Tidy  Angel, 
and  he  had  to  go. 

First  he  met  a  robin  and  said,  "Good 
morning  brother." 

"I  am  not  your  brother."  said  the  robin. 
"1  keep  my  feathers  and  nest  clean." 

Then  the  little  boy  went  on  ana  met  a  cat. 

"Good  morning  brother,'"  said  the  little 
boy.  "I  am  not  your  brother,"  said  the  cat. 
"I  keep  my  fur  nice  and  clean. 

It  was  the  same  with  several  other  animals 
a  little  boy  would  like  to  play  with. 

After  awhile  the  little  boy  met  a  little 
black  pig  all  covered  with  mud,  who  claimed 
him  as  a  brother  and  who  carried  him  off  to 
his  sty,  although  the  little  (loy  did  not  want 
to  go  with  him. 


After  that  the  little  boy  changed  and 
was  very  neat  and  clean,  as  he  did  not  want 
to  be  a  brother  to  the  dirty  little  pig. 


AN  EASTER  STORY 

One  day  Spring  came  a  little  earlier  than 
usual  and  v/as  surprised  to  find  no  children 
to  greet  her.  She  asked  the  birds  if  they 
knew  why  the  children  were  not  out.  The 
birds  replied  that  the  children  were  not 
thinking  of  spring  so  early  and  added, 
"We  are  glad  that  they  are  not  out  for  they 
rob  us  of  our  eggs."  The  trees  heard  what 
the  birds  were  saying  and  called  out,  "We 
are  glad,  too,  that  the  children  are  not  out, 
for  they  are  sometimes  so  careless  that 
they  break  our  branches  we  have  taken 
years  to  grow." 

Spring  was  sorry  to  hear  such  reports  of 
the  children  and  said  she  would  try  to 
remedy  things  a  little.  She  proposed  that 
all  of  the  children  be  sent  a  present  and 
told  that  Spring  had  arrived. 

"What  shall  we  send?" 

Many  things  were  suggested  and  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  an  egg  should  be  sent  to 
each  child.  Every  bird  from  the  tiny  hum- 
ming-bird to  the  great  owi,  agreed  to  con- 
tribute one  egg  from  its  nest.  The  next 
question  to  decide  was  how  the  eggs  should 
be  distributed. 

The  bear  wanted  to  carry  them  to  the 
children,  but  Spring  said  that  he  would 
frighten  them.  Other  animals  volunteered 
to  go  on  the  errand.  Spring  said  that  she 
knew  an  animal  that  would  go  very  timidly 
and  gently  and  would  be  careful  not  to 
break  the  eggs.  What  animal  was  it? 
Why,  the  rabbit.  When  asked  to  go,  he 
said  he  was  afraid  of  the  big  dogs. 

Spring  said,  "Get  ready  and  go  very  earl,\ 
in  the  morning,  just  befi^re  dawn,  then  you 
will  have  nothing  to  fear."  So  the  rabbit 
agreed  to  go.  Now  in  what  should  he  carry 
the  eggs?  The  crow  said.  "I  will  baild  a 
nest  for  the  eggs." 

Blue-jay  and  robin  offered  to  make  nests, 
too.  But  these.  Spring  thought,  were  too 
roughly  made.  Mr.  Oriole  said  he  would 
weave  a  nest.  His  nest  is  long  and  deep 
and  so  neatly  and  carefully  made  t'x^  \ 
Spring  thought  it  would  jusi  the  best 
kind  of  a  basket  in  which  to  carry  the  eggs. 
So  the  oriole  wove  the  nest  of  willow  twigs 
and  lined  it  with  soft  wool  that  the  sheep 
gave  him.  On  Easter  morning  before  any 
one  was.  up,  the  rabbit  tojk  the  nest  filled 
with  beautiful  eggs,  and  ran  off. 

Ever  since,  on  Easter  morning,  the  rabbit 
brings  us  our  beautifully  colored  egg.s 

— Adapter! 


Repiatiofis  Concerning 


The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and 
Backward  Children  is  open  to  all  children 
of  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 
who,  owing  to  some  physical  or  mental 
affliction,  are  unable  to  gain  an  education 
In  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afficated  with 
an  offensive  or  contagious  disease,  or  who 
is  an  invalid  so  confirmed  as  to  prevent 
study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum, 
nor  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot 
see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an 
orphans'  home  or  a  hospital.  It  is  conducted 
strictly  as  an  educational  institution  and  is 
a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the 
state  where  in  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent 
upon  county,  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that 
effect  as  providea  by  the  law  (Section  1170) 
must  be  filed  with  the  President  before  the 
admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In  all 
cases  where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said 
school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  necessary 
clothing  and  transp oration,  the  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  district  where  such 
person  resides  upon  application  of  any 
relative  or  friend  or  any  officer  of  the 
county  where  said  person  resides  shall,  if 
he  deem  the  person  a  proper  subject,  make 
an  order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Clei'k  of  the  Court  to  the 
President  of  said  school,  who  shall  then 
provide  the  necessary  clothing  and  trans- 
portation at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and 
upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter  annually  the  County 
Commissioners  shall  allow  and  i^ay  the 
same  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodging, 
laundry,  medical  attendance  instruction 
and  school  supplies  but  can  not  pay  travel- 
ing expense  to  and  from  the  school  or  for 
any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
closes  the  second  Wednesday  in  June.  No 
extended  holiday  will  be  given  at  Christmas, 
ana  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  go  home 
unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission. 
Promptness  of  attendance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any 
time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institu- 
tion for  inability  to  receive  instruction,  from 
sickness  cr  other  cause  or  for  continued 
misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil 
has  been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such 
pupil  cannot  change  to  other  trade  unless, 
in  the  judgement  of  the  President,  the 
change  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 
H,  J.  Menzemer,  President, 

Boulder,  Montana 


U  P  ■  T(3  DATE 
SfCerchandise 


New  and  Nifty    style  in 
Ladies,  Misses  and  Gents 
Furnishings. 

Ladies,  Misses,  Men  and 
Boys  Hats  and  Caps, 

Shoes  and  Rubbers  of  all 
Kinds. 

STAPLE     and  FANCY 
GROCERIES. 

Aluminum,  China  and  Tin- 
ware Shelf  Hardware  and 
Cutlery. 
SILVERWARE 

Our  stock  is  complete  at 
all  times. 

Fresh    Fruit    in  Season. 

COME  and  EXAMINE  the 
GOODS. 


1  Wm.  Sieeie  <^  Co. 


PHONE    NO.  16  BELL 


.  A.  RIEDEL 


Druggist  and  Optician  1 


\:      Bonlder,  Mont 


A  FIRST  CLASS 
LINE  OF 

FRUITS 

GROCERIES 

DRY  GOODS 

FOOTWEAR 

HATS 

NATIONS 

HAY 

GRAIN 

HARDWARE 

COAL 

Reasonable  Prices 
Courteous  Attention 
Prompt  Service 

Shattuck 
^Commercial 
Company. 


LIVERY  &  FEED 


Bus  to  and  from  all 
Trains.  City  Transfer 
Line.  B  verythlng  First 
Class  in  the  Livery  Busi- 
ness. Passengers  and 
Freight  taken  to  surround- 
ing towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  tlx* 
Week  and  Month  at 
Reasonable  Rate». 

AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE 


C.O.HANSEN  I 


Jake  3lo  Chance 


It's  advisable  to  keep  a- 
way  from  unreliable 
places  and  buy  only 
v/here  you  can  depend  on 
what  you  get,  at  reason- 
able prices.  No  cutting 
for  cheapness.  Our  re- 
putation must  be  main- 
tained, so  we  always  sup- 
ply the  best. 

BEEF,  MUTTON,  VEAL. 
PORK,  HAM,  BACON, 
POULTRY,  FRESH  FISH 


The  Boulder  Market 

Taylor  &  Wallin 
Proprietors. 


CANDY 
STATIONERY 
CIGARS 
BOOKS 
POST  CARDS 
MAGAZINES 
JEWELERY 
NOTIONS 
ETC. 

Agent  for 
Columbia  Garfonola 
BOULDER,  MONTANA 
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